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8,000,000 subjects and the greatest industrial towns of Europe,
she had the blessing of the pope, the backing of the emperor,
and the rich West Indian mines. England had 2,000,000
people and only one town to compare with those of Spain; she
had few industries and no mines, her funds were exhausted, her
trade suffering, and her youthful strength overtried.'1

The first task of James Fs government was to make peace,
and the second to keep it. The first was soon accomplished,
with much face-saving on both sides, for Spain would not
recognize the independence of the Netherlands nor England
the exclusive trading rights of Spain in the new world. But in
practice peace was restored in Europe, English trade revived,
and prosperity returned. The government was free, it might
have seemed, to work out the complications of the new Poor
Law, to reorganize the national finances, and to foster that
industrial development which in Tudor theory was the high
function of the State. Much was in fact accomplished in this
direction in the first forty years of the new century, but it was
accomplished, unlike so many progressive reforms of our own
day, not somewhat grudgingly and in response to popular
insistence but in the teeth of parliamentary opposition, which
ultimately brought the process of reform to a standstill. The
attitude of the State towards unemployment is characteristic of
the tendencies at work. At the beginning of the century it was
the normal thing for the State to attempt not merely to relieve
but to stop unemployment both by legislative and adminis-
trative action, In 1622 a Royal Commission was set up to
investigate the causes of unemployment and remedies were
applied with the sanction of the prerogative courts behind
them. Again, the purpose of the much hated monopolies,
created by royal patent, was to foster new industries and stop
the importations of goods which could be manufactured to give
employment at home. After the Civil War, however, the State
never again until the present century accepted the responsibility
for curing unemployment or directly promoting employment.

The reasons were certainly mixed, but as a matter of history
a prime cause of that attempted revolution in the middle of the
seventeenth century which we call the Great Rebellion was
1 C. V. Wedgwood, Strafford, 1593-1641 (Cape, 1935)? page 18.